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Two Extremes on Charity 

WO Extremes met and began talk- 

ing about charity. 

“We should all be very grateful to 
our charity organizations,” declared 
the First Extreme. “They do much 
good and should be encouraged.” 

“For my part,” replied the Second 
Extreme, “I think it is impossible to 
overestimate the amount of harm they 
do. They are a blot upon civilization. 
Nor do I assert it lightly. Organ- 
ized charity is but another name for 
organized beggary. We have laws to 
prevent the needy from begging di- 
rectly from those who can give. Be- 
tween the needy and the affluent we 
insert this third element, this alms- 
taking and alms-giving machine, a kind 
of charity middleman.” 

“What's wrong with that? Isn’t 
everybody better off as a consequence 
of it? The whole thing is run with 
less friction and more efficiency.” 

“On the contrary,” disputed the 
Second Extreme, “everybody is worse 
off but the middleman, as usual. The 
rich lose the benefit of coming into 
direct contact with the needy.” 

“That is quite beside the question,” 
retorted the First Extreme. “ Nobody 
claims that organized charity is for 
the purpose of helping the rich. It 
is to help the poor, and that, of course, 
it does vastly better than if the poor 
were compelled to shift for themselves 
in a haphazard manner.” 

“Not at all. Organized charity makes 
the problems of the poor more diffi- 





DIARY October 27, 1820 


A fine day for the hunt. We 
Started at daybreak and gath- 
ered at noon for dinner. We 
took with us some good 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 
_ Todayas of yore Old Overholt 
is still chosen as the one bever- 
age to seasona good day’s sport. 
Its uniform purity and flavor 
-_ it the choice of all crit- 
ical men. ed in the wood, 
bottled in rn 
A. OVERHOLT & 
Pittsburgh, Pa, = 














HERE is no longer any occasion to 

go hunting for the Spring of Eternal 

Youth. What Ponce de Leon failed 

to discover in his world-famous mis- 

sion, ages ago, has been brought to light right 

here in staid, prosaic America, by Sanford 

Bennett, a San Francisco business man. He 
can prove it too, right in his own person. 

At 50 he was partially bald. To-day he has 

a thick head of hair, although it is white. At 

50 his eyes were weak. To-day they are as 

strong as when he 

was a child. At 50 





he was a worn-out, 
| broken-down, de- 
crepit old man. 
| To-day he is in per- 
| fect health, a good 
| deal of an athlete 
and as young as the 
average man of 35. 
All this he has 
accomplished by 
some very simple 
and gentle exercis- 
_es which he prac- 
| tices for about ten ee eee 
minutes before wee i ee 
|arising in the 
| morning. Yes, the exercises are taken in 
| bed, peculiar as this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett explains, his case was not 
one of preserving good health, but one of re- 
juvenating a weak middle-aged body into a 
robust old one, and he says what he has ac- 
complished, anyone can accomplish by the 
application of the same methods, whether 
they be young or old—male or female—and 
so it would seem. All of which puts the Dr. 
Osler theory to shame. 

I haven’t room in this article to go into a 
lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s methods 
for the restoration of youth and the preven- 
tion of old age. All of this he himself tells in 


cult. They must beg from an organiza- 
tion which must be run in such an 
efficient way as to leave no room for 
charitable impulses. It gives only upon 
some elaborate eleemosynary theory 
which its officials have worked out, and 
only after very careful examination of 
the past, present and future worthiness 
of the applicant. In other words, when 
organized charity enters the door, 
charity itself, the greatest of the three 
graces, flies out of the window.” 
Ellis O. Jones. 








An Old Man at Fifty 
-A Young Manat Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


By CARL EASTON WILLIAMS 


a book which he has written, entitled “Old 
Age—lIts Cause and Prevention.”” This book 
is a complete history of himself and his experi- 
ences, and contains complete instructions for 
those who wish to put his health- and youth- 
building methods to their own use. It is a 
wonderful book. It is a book that every man 
and woman who isdesirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, 
and as Mr. Bennett firmly believes, the one 
hundredth milestone of life, should read. 

For the purpose 
of spreading broad- 
cast the methods 
of promoting 
health and longev- 
ity developed by 
Mr. Bennett an 
interesting eight- 
page booklet which 
is, in effect, a sum- 
mary of his system, 
has been prepared 
by the publishers 
of Mr. Bennett's 
interesting book— 

ee cee the Physical Cul- 
at 72 ture Publishing 
Company, 2104 

Flatiron Building, New York City. 

This booklet they will send free to anyone 
sufficiently interested to write for it. 

The grandest thing in the world is Youth, 
and it is one of the really great hardships of 
life that “its beauteous morn” should pass 
so swiftly and give place to old age. 

For having solved the problem of prolonging 
youth during life, the world owes Sanford Ben- 
nett a vote of thanks. Of course there are 
those who will scoff at the idea, but the really 
wise men and women among those who hear 
of Sanford Bennett and his return to youth, 
will most certainly investigate further, and 
at least acquire a knowledge of his methods. 
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“IN UNIONS THERE IS STRENGTH ” 
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“WHERE LOVE IS” 


HANDSOME PREMIUM PICTURE 
GIVEN WITH EACH YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTION. REPRODUCTION 
IN FULL COLOR, SHOWING 
BLUE SKY AND VIVID GOLDEN 
LIGHT EFFECT OF THE DESERT. 


Are You an Optimist? 


The Optimists’ Number of 


»f ife 


is coming on May 20th 


Other Special Numbers: 


Vive la France Number, May 27th 
Her Number - - June 3ra 
Book Number - - June 10th 


/ Special 
f Offer 
’ “ — Enclosed 
“find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
/ _ $1.13, Foreign 
/. $1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
J scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 89 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. ) 
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HE Society for the Promulgation 

of Political Ignorance met yester- 

day afternoon at the usual hour. 
There was a large attendance. 

\fter the minutes of the previous 
mecting had been read, the chairman 
said: 

‘The regular business being dis- 
posed of, all those who desire to 
become members must come forward 
and have their names enrolled. Let 
me say to those who are not thor- 
oughly familiar with our aims and 
ideals, that the object of this society 
is purely defensive, and is to prevent 
everybody from learning anything 
about politics. We all have troubles 
of our own. If we can keep ourselves 
from learning about anything that is 
going on at Washington, Albany and 
other State capitols, then this society 
shall not have lived in vain. And we 
shall remain a happy and more or less 
prosperous people.” 

At this point a young man in the 
rear arose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I am a 
stranger, but what I have seen of 
this society interests me. As you say, 
if we can all keep ourselves in pro- 
found ignorance of politics, at least 
one cause of unhappiness and unrest 
will be removed, and we shall also 
have more time for baseball, gambling, 
flirting and other forms of American 
artistic pleasures. I, therefore, as an 
American citizen, thoroughly approve 
of this club, and wish to become a 
member. But what I desire to know 
is, how can we remain in profound 
ignorance of politics?” 

“By constantly reading the news- 
papers,” replied the chairman, amid 
great applause. 

All strangers thereupon joining, the 
meeting adjourned sine die. 


VICTORY” 


The Book That Will 


Win America for 





The Story of a Woman’s 
Love that is superb in 
its Faith and Triumph 


Just Out. Net, $1.35 
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By "JOSEPH CONRAD 





























Republic Staggard 
Tread, Pat. Sept. 
15-22, 1908. 
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“These long, tough studs 


are scientifically correct” 
—says Old Man Mileage 


*‘The principles governing the construction 
of the Republic Staggard Tread are based on 
study of road surfaces, on analysis of skidding 
dangers, on real knowledge of conditions that 
beset tires, 

“First of all, the studs are designed to meet the road 
in alongitudinal position, which insures a firm gripand 
prevents skidding and side-slipping. 


“‘Second, they are ‘staggard,’each row overlapping 
the other on the road, thus giving perfect traction and 
a smooth, even running surface. 


“Third, they are rounded at the ends, and therefore 
will not catch nails and other sharp objects. 


“Fourth, they have a filleted base and are set far 


enough apart to prevent trapping of sand and grit. 


“Fifth, they are set in six rows thus distributing the 
strain over the largest possible area. 


“Add to these five points of superior tread construc- 
tion the highest quality of material and workmanship 
obtainable, and you havein Republic Staggard Tread 
Tires the world’s greatest non-skid mileage maker, the 
original, effective non-skid tire, that cost more to buy 
than many, but less to use than any.” 


Try a “find out’’ tire today. Write for “Old"Man 
Mileage—His Book" which contains facts of vital inter- 
est to every tire buyer. 

The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Please Stay On, Mr. Garrison 

HERE was a report that Secretary 

Garrison would leave the Cabi- 
net to accept an appointment as Chief 
Justice of New Jersey, but he says he 
will stay in the Cabinet as long as 
Mr. Wilson wants him. 

How happy a normal man like Mr. 
Garrison can be in Mr. Wilson’s 
Cabinet is matter for speculation. He 
has troubles, too, in the War Depart- 
ment, where the influence with Con- 
gress of General Ainsworth, retired, 


lately boss of the army, is said to make 
for internal hostilities. Nevertheless, 
please stay on, Mr. Garrison. It is a 
real comfort to have you where you 
are. Stay on, please. Just think, your 
successor might be Oswald Villard! 


First Trooper IMPERIAL YOEMANRY 


(discussing a new officer): Swears 
bit, don’t ’e, sometimes? 
Seconp Trooper: ’E’s a masterpiece, 


’e is; just opens ‘is mouth and lets it say 
wot it likes —Punch. 
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A — O U IV CEMENT: of the 


KW LOCOMOBILE 


The New Locomobile shows that low body lines are in vogue. The Body is lower. 
The Running Boards are lower. The appearance is very smart, very attractive. In 
addition, the low step and the wide doors facilitate entrance and exit. 





Over one hundred Refinements produce even greater comfort and quietness. Also 
increased convenience and easier maintenance. 


Our many patrons will be interested to know that we have secured the services of 
Miss Elste deWolfe, eminently authoritative in art and decoration. This is the latest 
idea in the artistic development of the ‘‘Best Built Car in America.’’ Miss deWolfe’s 
influence will extend to the decorative treatment of the interiors of Locomobile 


Closed Cars. 


The Locomobile is made in strictly limited quantities, permitting us to give each 
individual car the utmost attention in every respect. 


A new Dry Disc Clutch is an important refinement. Enclosed valves. Refinements 
in Body, Carbureter, and Electrical Apparatus. Locomobile Brakes sop the car in 
an emergency, instead of only slowing it down. Left Drive and Center Control, the 
most popular and most convenient arrangement. 


Our Custom Body Department provides Special Bodies for individual needs, built to 
order. Mr. J. F. deCausse, for ten years manager of Kellners in Paris, brings to 
this department exceptional authority. 

The 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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A Little Problem 


ET X equal the number of American dollars invested 
in Mexico. Then let Y equal the number of Amer- 
icans down there who have been warned to leave. State 
in terms of altruistic benevolence and yellow-journal 
patriotism how many American soldiers we should be 
warranted in losing, and see how much American property 
we should sacrifice in defense of said adventuresome 
investors. 





Compensations 


F a woman is extravagant, she is also charitable. 
If she is quick-tempered, she is also lovable. 

If she lacks style, she has a conscience. 

If she is homely, she is a good nurse. 

If she is literary, she is often absent. 

If she is musical, she is too supreme to bore you 
with it. 

If she is talkative, she is (we give it up). 
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Short-sighted Old Lady: LAND sAKEs! 


WHAT SPECTACLES THE GIRLS MAKE OF 


THEMSELVES 


WITH THESE NEW SKIRTS! 
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Springs 

HERE are many different kinds of 
springs. Among others may be 
mentioned bed and mountain springs, 
athletic springs and the spring that 
comes as a rule once a year, which is 
advertised by poets. There is also the 

grasshopper’s spring. 

The poet’s spring is almost invari- 
ably vernal, and has crocuses and 
pussy willows; also winter flannels. It 
is sometimes accompanied by snow and 
hail. Hence hailing the spring is quite 
a common practice. 

Mountain springs are used generally 
in summer. Every mountain spring 
which tastes bad enough has a hotel 
attached to it, and spends its time in 
curing people of imaginary ailments 
and bank accounts. 

Bed springs usually come in rows, 
and are gracefully concealed from the 
view by slabs of breakfast food, ar- 
ranged in the form of hair mattresses. 
The row around the edge always tow- 
ers above its neighbors in the center, 
which modestly sink to permit your 
tired body to tie itself up into a grace- 
ful knot, while you dream of crossing 
the desert of Sahara on a nervous 
dromedary. 


Cause for Detestation 
7 : is noted for his moral cour- 
age.” 


“Dear me! Is he as unpopular as 


all that?” 








“WHY ISN’T HE MUZZLED, MY DEAR?” 
“J WOULDN’T DO ANYTHING SO HUMAN.” 

















THE SHADOW 


Saying a Few Words 


F you are called upon to say a few 

words after dinner or at a meet- 
ing, don’t be backward. Get right up 
and go at it. The chances are that 
what you say on such an occasion, 
without preparation, will be of no im- 
portance and probably wouldn’t have 
been of importance if it had been pre- 
pared in advance, but that isn’t the 
point. The point is that the minds of 
your hearers will be quite as blank 
and amorphous as your own, and 
consequently the few who actually 
listen to you will have no means of 
judging whether what you say is ra- 


tional or not. The majority, out of 


politeness, will assume that you did 
well, or if they do not wish to com- 
mit themselves too irretrievably, they 
will say you did well “under the cir- 
cumstances ”, 

The whole secret in “saying a few 
words” lies in making it “few”. If 
you go on and on and on, your audi- 
ence will not heed or remember a 
thing you said. They will only re- 
member that you talked long enough 
to bore them. Short speeches never 


bore. 5. GC. #. 
ASTER: Is that really so, Pat? 
Man: To tell yez the truth, I’m 
lyin’, 
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Mr. Ostrich: 











WAITER, I'VE ALREADY EATEN THE SALT-CELLARS AND VINEGAR-BOTTLE, AND IF 


YOU KEEP ME WAITING MUCH LONGER I'LL SWALLOW THE KNIVES AND FORKS! 


What Would You Do If— 


OU were the proprietor of a large and profitable news- 
paper, with an extensive advertising patronage and 
your surplus money invested in Wall Street enterprises, 
and were asked to print a true story which might benefit 
thousands of poor people, but at the expense of yourself 
and your stockholders?—What would you do? 


After sitting comfortably in a surface car reading your 
paper, you should look up and discover that the tall, hand- 
some woman of middle age who had been hanging onto a 
strap in front of you for the past twenty minutes was 
the mother of the girl you were nerving yourself up to 
propose to that evening ?—What would you do? 


You should meet at a social function a rabid suffragette, 
and, because she was a woman and you didn’t want to 


start anything, you hurriedly made up your mind to 
agree with her, and while you were thus agreeing with 
her you should suddenly be joined by another woman 
who held exactly the opposite views and with whom, upon 
previous occasions you also agreed—and who likewise hap- 
pened to be your wife?—Then what would you do? 


You were the ruler of a great people whose chief merit 
was their ability and industry, and upon whom you had 
fastened a military system and had roused them to a pas- 
sion of power and lust, and sent them out to murder 
their fellow men, and rob and grab and plunder and 
break faith and law and honor, and suddenly realized that 
you were bound to lose infinitely more in the long run 
than if you had led them into the path of peace, and 
that even now it was not too late?—Then what would 
you do? 














698 
Which ? 


WO men were about to step into an elevator. 
passenger only was in the car—a young woman. 

The man who entered first noticed the young woman, 
removed his hat and stood at attention. 

The other man entered the car, noticed the young 
woman, did not remove his hat, turned somewhat away 
from the young woman and faced the exit. 

Now, the young woman was of a somewhat analytical 
turn of mind, and found herself asking herself the ques- 
tion: “ Which of these two men would I prefer to have 
near me in a storm?” 

Just then something gave way and the car fell to the 
basement. 

One of the two men jumped for his life and disappeared. 

The other man, though injured, picked up the girl, who 
was unconscious, carried her to the main floor, where her 
friends were awaiting her, placed her in their care and 
disappeared. 

Which ? 


One 


E. D. Austin. 
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First Beetle: 
HAVE JUST BEEN 

Second Beetle: 
AND LIGHT. 


SO MISS HONEY AND YOUNG FIREFLY 
MARRIED ? 
YES, ANOTHER CASE OF SWEETNESS 
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“you SHOULD ALWAYS DO WHAT MOTHER TELLS YOU, 
HAROLD. IF YOU ALWAYS HAD, YOU’D HAVE BEEN IN HEAVEN 
LONG AGO” 


Interesting Objects 


WOMAN suffragist trying to convert the husband of 
an intimate friend who is an anti. 

An ex-President of the United States who admits pub- 
licly that if he was in again he would probably make things 
worse. 

Your wife’s wealthy (and single) uncle. 
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HE white dreams leap athwart the night, 
Like foam from out the sea, 
While, in the vast, eternal winds, 
The whole world calls to me. 
The meadow-lands are soaked with blood; 
No hand shall ever reap 
Fulfillment of the heritage 
Their ruined confines keep. 
The meadow-lands are stained with red; 
No hand shall bind the sheaf. 
God only knows the fullness of 
This harvest of our grief. 
The rose’s frail, renewéd growth 
Shall tempt another wind, 
But, with the ever-welling tears, 
The mothers will go blind. 
Blind, blind, oh, God of Charity, 
So that they may not try 
To find within the gory dust 
Their children where they lie! 
Sleep, touch them, touch them with thy wing, 
So that they may not know 
The very winds of God repeat 
The echo of their woe! 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 
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His Wonderful Opportunity 


HE knew that he was coming. It 
had all been arranged beforehand 
over the telephone. Yet, as he rang 
the bell of her suburban villa, he was 
conscious that he was embarrassed and 
flustered. One does not acquire the 
habit of proposing every day to pretty 
girls. 

He was ushered from the bright 
light of day into a semi-toned room 
full of people. She advanced cordially 
and waved her hand about, introduc- 
ing him. 

“This,” she said, with a trace of 
self- consciousness, “is the gentleman 
who is going to propose to me. Be 
seated, everybody, and the ceremony 
will proceed.” 

“But I can’t——” 

“Now, my dear, it’s all right. It 
seems embarrassing, but really, if you 
stop to think, it is all for the best. 
You see, this is our little club which 
meets during the season once every 
two weeks, of which I am the humble 
president. You needn’t be awfully 
sentimental, you know. Just be your- 
self—only it must last an hour. Come 
now, you won’t spoil it all, will you? 
Be nice about it. Remember my repu- 
tation is at stake. Every other suburb 
for miles around copies us.” 

He faced her, paralyzed with sur- 
prise. The audience began to ap- 
plaud. 

“What is the meaning of thi 
he demanded. 

“Go on,” she replied. “ That’s 
splendid. A little quarrel first will be 


sg?” 





TYPOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 


WHITE-FACE FIGURE AND AMERICAN 
OLDSTYLE 


‘irre’ 








““NO, NO, PADDY! YOU MUST BE NEUTRAL” 


an immense help and will lead up to 
the real business.” 

He sternly took her hand. More 
applause. 

“Come,” he said, “this has gone far 
enough! What do you mean?” 

“ Well, you came around to propose, 
didn’t you? You told me so over the 
*phone. You won’t deny that.” 

“Yes, I did,” he stammered. 

“Then I thought I would avail myself 
of this splendid opportunity. You see, 
my dear, it’s this way. Now that I’ve 
been elected president, I’ve simply got 
to get up an entertainment that will 
interest people. We've danced until 
we are sated with it. We've played 


_ bridge until we're bored, to death. 


We've had afternoon teas and church 
fairs and authors’ readings and mus- 


_icals and recitations until we are all 


worn out, and so, dear, when you told 
me you were coming around to pro- 
pose, I said: ‘Here’s my chance for 
something new.’ Go on, don’t stop! 
You're going to make a hit. You've 
got ’em all going! The doors are all 
locked! You can’t get away! Win me 
in three-quarters of an hour, and I’m 


positive that when my head drops on 
your shoulder you'll get a rising vote 
of thanks! ¥ 


Sins Wanted 


NE reason that the world moves 
along so haltingly these days is 
that there are not sufficient sins among 
us to arouse our indignation and raise 
our fighting blood to the proper tem- 
perature. The nature of man is such 
that he must have something to at- 
tack as a proper outlet for his ener- 
gies. Nearly all the old sins have 
either been wiped out or have become 
respectable, and the supply of new 
sins has been nothing like enough to 
fll the demand. Surely the apostles 
of evil have not become so impotent 
and so infertile as not to be able to 
fill this gap before progress stops 
altogether. 


ANDALL: Delaney is very 
gloomy—says he doesn’t care 
how soon he dies. 
Rocrrs: Then he ought to consult 
a specialist. 

























































































He: 
She: 


Cui Bono > 


Women voters in Chicago have 
proved a flat disappointment to many 
friends of woman suffrage. They 
have voted in harmony with reaction. 
They have defeated a reform mayor 
of demonstrated worth, who had 
every right to expect the backing of 
the women.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


HERE is no reason why anyone 

should be disappointed over the 

quality of the results achieved by 
woman voters. 

For several thousands of years men 
have been applying a progressive unin- 
telligence to their votes. During 
these thousands of years, in the prac- 
tical management of enterprises which 
are judged by results, it has not been 
demonstrated that women are better 
than men. There are no women at 
the head of big corporations, depart- 


BEASTLY SNOBS, THOSE VAN GRUNTS. 
NEVER MIND, HERE ARE THE SMITHS, 





ment stores, or where it would seem 
their qualities might make them useful, 
at the head of big metropolitan hotels. 

If, therefore, during these thousands 
of years, in all countries and under 
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I BOWED TO THEM, BUT THEY CUT ME DEAD 
LET’S CUT THEM; THEY’VE TRIE[ TO BOW TO US 


numerous systems of government, men 
have not succeeded, how can it be 
expected that women are going to do 
anything more in Chicago than make 
a bad matter worse? 
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“KEEP THE 


KETTLE BOILING, JOHN” 
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WHAT! TIRED OF YOUR NEW CLOTHES ALREADY? 
“WELL, I DON’T SEE THE USE OF WEARING THEM WHEN 
EASTER SUNDAY HASN’T BEEN INVENTED YET.” 


Adam: 


The Latest War Lexicon 


RENCH: A modern substitute for home. 
OrrFiciAL Report: A system of concealing the truth. 
By reading all of them at once you come back to the place 
where you started. 


ReprisAL: <A _ philological excuse for committing any 
crime. See Murder, Arson, etc. 
BattLe: Any event in which the enemy loses one hun- 


dred thousand men. 

Victory: Any event in which from one to one hundred 
thousand of your own men have been killed to gain two 
feet of ground. 

ARBITRATION: (Obs.) 

Loan: Putting all your money on a killing contest. 

Pryasnysz: A more or less infectious disease afflict- 
ing war correspondents and editors, who are violently 
seized by an attack of it every time there is news from 
the front. 


A Little Problem 


F one-third of a popular magazine be devoted to what 
will be published next month and one-third to what 
the readers say about what was published last month and 
one-third to advertisements, what would be the amount 
devoted to pure reading matter, and why? 


When You Propose 


(Complete Guide to Openers for the Use of Tactful 
Persons.) 


“T DO not wish to alarm you unnecessarily, but the fatal 
moment has at last arrived.” 


“ Shall I draw my chair closer? I am afraid that what 
I am now about to say to you, if overheard by others, 
might be the cause of vulgar comment.” 


“Do you remember the first day we met? Ah! How 


vividly it rises to my mind! Well, since then——’ 


“Don’t be startled, but would you mind if I called you 
darling?” 

“Doesn’t it seem rather warm to you? But perhaps I 
feel it more because I am about to perform an action 
which has the most momentous consequences of a life- 
time—for both of us!” 


“Do you know this is the twenty-third call I have made? 
I suppose we must both begin to realize that this cannot 
go on forever. Well, dear——” 

“How cold your hand is to-night! Ha! It isn’t much 
like my heart, I can tell you! Speaking of hearts——” 

“T hope you didn’t mind my coming so early. But the 
fact is, I have a terrible evening before me. That is, I 
mean—oh 





“Struggle as I will, I can no longer conceal from you 
the fact that “i 

“Tsn’t that a new rug? Oh, no! You must pardon me, 
but ever since we first met, nothing has looked the same 
to me. And now " 

















“PARDON ME, BUT SOME ONE IS CALLING YOU, I THINK” 
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HAVING LEFT HIS BETTER HALF AT THE STATION, THE SUBURBANITE RETURNS FOR THE THEATRE 
TICKETS 


The Considerate Swan 


MODEST swan and an inquisitive duck were once 
floating upon the bosom of a lake. 

“T have often wondered,” said the duck, “ what par- 

ticular advantage you possess over me in having so much 





longer a neck.” 

“T get a more extensive view. Then, when I eat any- r 
thing pleasant, I presume the pleasure lasts longer. I can 
also reach down farther after food than you can, which 
enalles me to increase the variety of my table. That is all, 
I think.” 

“ But,” protested the duck, “ there is one thing more, and 
that is, that, because it makes you taller, it gives you an 














undoubted feeling of superiority over me, although, to be A 
candid, I am generally credited with more brains. That, vine 
of course, may not be so important as the other practical XN 
“OH, GEORGE DEAR, IF WE DIDN’T HAVE THE CAR WE advantages, but why did you not mention it?” s 


COULD NEVER REALLY ENJOY THIS “ Because,” said the swan, “I was afraid it might make 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ” you truly envious of me.” 
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Supporting 


HE Man from Mars came to a 
dock where a crowd of workmen 
were filling huge ships with grain and 
other foodstuffs. He stood watching 
3 the busy scene for a while 
and finally accosted one of 

the workmen. 

“ Are these goods, perchance, 
being shipped to needy people 
in another part of the coun- 
try?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. We are shipping 
them out of the country. This 
is part of our export trade.” 

“You are trying to get rid of all 
these valuable provisions? Does that 
mean that all of your own population 
are well fed and comfortably clothed? ” 

“Oh, not at all,” replied the work- 
man. “Not yet. But that’s the end 
we have in mind. If we can only get 
our export trade up to a point high 
enough, then we will all be prosperous 
and happy.” 

“Do you mean to say,” queried the 
Man from Mars, “that in order to 
feed and clothe your needy population 
you must first send a large part of 
your provisions out of the country?” 

“ That’s it exactly. You see, by rais- 
ing more agricultural products than we 
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“HERE, YOUNG MAN! THIS WAS DELIV- 
ERED TO ME BY MISTAKE” 


‘Err e* 


the Country 


need and by 
goods than we need, we can ship them 
away to foreign countries. For that we 
receive money, and with the money we 
are enabled to buy whatever we need.” 

“How is that? You have to get 
money to buy what you need when 
you already have more than you 
need? I don’t understand it.” 

“Tt does seem a little like going 
around Robin Heod’s barn,” admitted 
the workman, “but it is scientifically 
sound, because it is approved by all 
the college professors and the editorial 
writers and the financiers and the trust 
magnates and everybody who amounts 
to anything.” 

“For my part,” said the Man from 
Mars, “I don’t see how anybody who 
approved of such a ridiculous process 
could possibly amount to anything.” 

Ellis O. Jones. 


The End 


COMMISSION government for 

Wall Street having been in- 
augurated, the commissioners sat down 
to consider carefully the proposition 
before them. 

“Tt’s quite evident,” said the first 
commissioner, “that in order to make 
this affair popular, we must appeal to 
the public.” 

“And to do this,” said the second 
commissioner, “ we must show the pub- 
lic how it can pyramid, pool, water, 
go long and short, and, in fact, gamble 
generally.” 

“Which leads me to remark,” said 
the third commissioner, “that, should 
we adopt these methods, according to 
the new civic régime, wé are all of us 
likely to get into jail.” 

“And yet,” said the fourth commis- 
sioner, “there ought to be some way 
of investing one’s money legitimately.” 

“There is,” said the fifth and last 
commissioner, “and that is to let the 
people buy what they want direct from 
those who have it for sale, thus cut- 
ting out the middleman. I move we 
wind up the whole establishment.” 

It having been demonstrated that 
this was the only thing to do, the com- 
missioners did it, and then went home 
and took measures to see if they could 
make an honest living without being 
appointed to anything. 


manufacturing more 
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The Visitor 


PPORTUNITY knocked twice at 
the man’s door and was about 
to knock a third time when the door 
was hurriedly opened by a woman. 
“Where is the man?” said Oppor- 
tunity. “Come! I’ve no time to lose.” 
“You're the very one he’s looking 
for,” said the “ But—he’s 
occupied.” 
“You're his wife, aren’t you? 
him to come.” 
“He won't believe me. 


woman, 


Tell 


He'll think 


I’m mistaken. He'll think you are 
some one else.” 

“That isn’t my fault. I’ve done 
my duty. Good-day.” 


“Oh, please don’t go. I'll tell him. 
I’ll try to convince him who you are. 
Give me a little time.” 

Just at this moment the man rushed 
out and grabbed Opportunity. Then 
he turned roughly to his wife. 

“Why didn’t you let me know she 
“Why, she 


,” 


Just like you! 


was knocking?” he said, 


almost got away. 
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“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know 
Them” 


“PARDON me,” I said, “but may I 
trouble you for a light?” 

Without a word he handed me his 
lighter. We were sitting in the library. 
It was nine o’clock. 

“As I was saying when you inter- 
rupted me,” he went on, almost coldly, 
“we are undoubtedly revert:2g to the 
antithesis of conditions developed dur- 
ing the panic of 1907. Money, you 
know—or ought to know—is a com- 
modity, like anything else.” 

“Like soup,” I suggested incoher- 
ently, thinking in my maudlin way to 
lighten up the conversation a bit. He 
stared at me. 

“T must beg you not to be irrele- 
vant,” he continued. “This is a 
serious matter. Banal attempts at hu- 
mor are hardly in the best taste. The 
real point at issue is this: as in 1907 
there was contraction, now there is an 
over supply. This European madness 
has, so to say, dammed up the source 
of ous energies. And then, when one 
looks about one, what does one see?” 

“The one-step,” I suggested feebly. 
He glared. 

“The issue,” he said solemnly, “ is 
democracy. Will it survive? What is 
our present so-called literature? A 
banal mass of inerrant crudities.” 

“Didn’t you say banal once be- 
fore?” I asked, simply. “It’s all 
right, of course, only——” 

“Repetition produces emphasis, ac- 
cording to the latest psychology,” he 
asserted gravely. “And our politics? 
A sink of utter, crass ignorance. Look 
about you wherever you will, and 
everywhere are signs of disruption. 
Iconoclasm in its bitterest and most 
irreconcilable form is rampant. The 
old order is breaking up.” 

“Or down,” I muttered, idiotically. 
“T never know whether it is up or 
down.” 

“That is a moot point,” he said. 
“ Authorities differ. And in the mean- 
time, what have we? Paternalism— 
I say paternalism in its most hideous 
form.” 

“Never heard of it,” I chortled. 
At this moment the boy’s mother came, 
and, turning to her nineteen-year-old 
son, just returned from college, said: 

“Come, Arthur, you must let your 





New Arrival: WwuHat! THE SAME 
STYLE ROBE AND HALO EVERY YEAR— 
AND YOU CALL IT HEAVEN! 





How To Write Tnolets 


OU say this three times 
In triolet writing. 

There are two sets of rimes. 
You say this three times 
Like echoing chimes, 

No little point slighting. 
You say this three times 

In triolet writing. 


Then go right along 
In anapest dimeter. 
It makes a neat song. 
Then go right along. 
It’s more like a gong 
Than the swish of a scimitar. 
Then go right along 
In anapest dimeter. 


Now, poets, begin! 
You'll find it diverting, 
Although a bit thin. 
Now, poets, begin! 
It’s easy as sin, 
But nobody hurting. 
Now, poets, begin! 
You'll find it diverting. 
Ellis O. Jones. 
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THE ECHO 


Remember, dear, 


father go to bed. 
that he never sleeps well at night when 


over-stimulated.” 


: ie ee 


his brain has been 





ONES says his wife before mar- 
riage was his aspiration, and now 
she is his exasperation. 


Perfection 


“T_TOW are the springs on this car?” 

“Simply wonderful! You don’t 
notice a child, and even when you run 
over a grown man, it’s no discomfort 
at all!” 
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TRAGIC MOMENTS 
BROWN OF WALL STREET SUDDENLY MAROONED AFTER DINNER WITH THE INTENSE MISS MINERVA MAZE 
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HERE have 
heen peace 
suggestions in the 
papers and intima- 








tions without au- 

fe thority that 
¢ “7 perhaps Ger- 
many would 


be willing to stop the war on terms 
that would include the evacuation of 
Selgium without indemnity and no 
change in boundaries anywhere. But 
most observers look for greater im- 
provements than that. A deliverance 
hy Walter Bloem from the Cologne 
News has been copied in our papers 
which discusses the German proceed- 
ings in Belgium and says: 


War is no drawing room game; 
war is hell fire. He who sticks his 
finger into it will burn his hand, 
his soul, and his life. The poor, 
confused, misled Belgian nation has 
been sacrified to this fate. 

The population of Belgium is now 
beginning to breathe again, to calm 
itself, to take up its work and its 
habits of life; the firm, unobstruc- 
tive and iron hand which leads the 
fortunes of this orphaned nation in- 
tervenes everywhere for good. 


Probably the Allies will feel that 
something like this is needed for Ger- 
many; that the poor, confused, mis- 


led German nation needs a_ firm, 
unobstructive and iron hand to in- 
tervene for its good and get it 


started back towards righteousness and 
peace. 

So nobody seems to look yet for 
peace. No terms that would be ac- 
ceptable to Germany would suit the 
other nations concerned, and_ they 
seem very hopeful of attaining to a 
hetter ending. Hostilities are getting 
hotter. Clearing the Dardanelles is a 
slow business, but at this writing the 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A. Mitier, Sec’y and Treas. 
York 
London, F. C. 


Street, New 
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drive of the Russians through the 
Carpathian passes is getting to look 
very serious, and the activities of the 
French between the Meuse and the 
Moselle, though hard as yet to meas- 
ure and estimate, seem highly impor- 
tant. And it is getting along towards 
the first of May, when Lord Kitch- 
ener’s war is to begin, and we shall 
hear again from the English. 








It is so serious! 


T is a strange war. 
“These are days of great perplex- 


ity,” said President Wilson to the 
Methodists, “ when it seems as 
if great blind material forces had 
been released which had for long 
been held in leash and restraint. And 
yet, underneath that, you can see the 
strong impulses of great ideals.” 

To be sure! It seems like a war of 
religions; and so, no doubt, it is, of 
religions alike in profession, but an- 
tagonistic in practice. One reads de- 
tails of German conduct that make 
one feel that there are not enough 
Germans dead or alive for the pur- 
poses of expiation. Again, one reads 
details of German devotion, fidelity 
and sometimes of humanity and sweet- 
ness that make: you feel, “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord”. There 
are many, many excellent Germans 
dying for something, and doing it 
with alacrity and absolute consecra- 
tion. The same is true of a lot of 
Frenchmen and Belgians, a lot of Eng- 
lishmen and a raft of Russians. Per- 
haps one reason Italy finds it so hard 





to come into the war is that she can- 
not raise her consecration to the 
current level. Life seems to have 
come to be altogether a secondary 
matter to these contestants. 

Out of so much good dying a great 
deal of good ought in time to come. 
Perhaps one result will be a general 
swap of cultures. Everybody en- 
gaged has been learning the art of 
war from the Germans, and inciden- 
tally the German system of getting 
ready beforehand and _ starting when 
the whistle blows. The immense ef- 
fort to thrash Germany seems to he 
Germanizing Europe in the details of 
organization and government control 
much faster and better than Germany 
could have hoped to do it by universal 
conquest. When you have to imitate 
a man in order to beat him you are 
apt to get a lasting lesson. 

And the Germans must be learning, 
too. It does not show yet; there is 
hardly a sign of it. But the sub- 
conscious German mind must he re- 
cording such facts as that the Prus- 
sians do not know all that is know- 
able about the management of em- 
pires; that the Germans are not the 
only worth-while people on the earth, 
and that militarism has unsuspected 
defects as a protective policy. None 
of these accessions to the sum of 
German knowledge has begun to be 
operative yet. They are still eating 
their way into the subconscious re- 
ceptacles of German thought, but one 
may hope with considerable confidence 
of expectation that in due time they 
will climb up into the German head 
and manifest their presence. 








HO will Europe belong to when 
the war ends? It is being 
mortgaged up to the eyes. Who will 
own the mortgages and who will pay 
the interest? 

Probably the owners of the mort- 
gages will have to pay to themselves 
a large share of the interest that will 
be due them, but even so they will be 
better off than their brethren who 
have taxes to pay and no interest com- 
ing in. People, however, cannot pay 
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even taxes unless they can live and get 
money. 

But all such inquiries have to do with 
details, and bankers and such expert 
people will suggest the answers to 
them if they are still alive when the 
war is over. 

Details also are the incidence of 
correspondence between governments 
about neutral rights and such matters, 
including the recent remonstrance of 
the German Government through its 
ambassador about American activity 
in selling war supplies to the Allies. 
Complaints of this nature induce cor- 
respondence and are an incentive to 
diligence in the State Department, but 
except that they are a check to medi- 
tation they do not seem to have visible 
results. 

Persons who complained not long 
since of President Wilson’s politeness 
in wishing the Kaiser many happy re- 
turns of his birthday, doubtless no- 
ticed that on April 12th King Albert 
of Belgium acknowledged with his 
thanks a similar greeting from our 


thoughtful President. 
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been doing business again. Somehow 
people have concluded that American 
stocks will still be valuable no matter 
what, and have been buying them with 
a good appetite in rising markets. 
Nobody seems harsh enough to grudge 
the stock brokers this relief. The in- 
ternment of their business for four or 
five months, followed by sluggish mar- 
kets, had made them seem almost as 
worthy as the Belgians. 

In Massachusetts an_ effort to 
amend the Constitution so as to forbid 
the use of state moneys for support 
of institutions under sectarian control 
failed in the Legislature on April 8th 
by a vote of 107 to 115. There is still 
a majority against this measure, but 
not so large as there was last year. 
To pass it would take a_ two-thirds 
vote. The purpose of the proposed 
amendment is precautionary, the in- 
tention being to protect the funds of 
the Commonwealth against the pos- 
sible inclination of Roman Catholics 
to use them for school and other 
purposes when they get the power, as 
they probably will pretty soon. But 
to amend a State Constitution against 
such a possibility as that seems too 
much like trying to be wiser than 
events. We hope the Massachusetts 
brethren will never do it, but just sit 
tight and see what happens. The 
Catholic brethren will probably spend 
the Massachusetts money with justice 





if they ever get the power, and if they 
don’t, the old Bay State could be as 
easily colonized as Kansas was in anti- 
siavery days. A really heated politico- 
religious controversy in Massachusetts 
that would get the whole Union in- 
terested might be the making of her 
commercially and sell every abandoned 
farm in her borders. The real estate 
interests in Massachusetts, if no one 
else, should set their faces against 
any rash meddling with her Consti- 
tution. 

Here in New York, 
Providence, we were 
the dominion of a 
Governor, we could almost bear it to 
have him back. Governor Glynn was 
good in state bookkeeping and could 
add up figures so they stayed so, and 
would, no doubt, have 
garbage bill. 

The Uplift in Wisconsin seems to 
he standing on its head. It 
kind to sinners when it had the right 
of way, and now some of them have 
elbowed their way back into office and 
are inclined to be harsh. 
do in politics to disfigure sinners too 
much, even in pitching them out for 
the people’s good. When they get 
hack they are apt to be inconsiderate. 
If the Wisconsin Uplift will just 
watch what happens to the German 
Uplift in Belgium they will understand 
all about it. 
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THEY ARE NECESSARY EVILS IN AN OVERPRODUCTIVE COUNTRY; THEY CORSUME, BU 
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Y; THEY CORSUME, BUT THEY DO NOT PRODUCE; THEY COMPETE WITH NO WORKERS 

















A Barred Critic—Spring Attractions 


IFE cannot become wildly excited over the exclusion of 
the critic of one of the daily newspapers from certain 
theatres. When Lifr’s critic was subjected to the same 
treatment, this journal repeatedly called the attention of the 
newspapers of the State of New York to the fact that any 
one of them might’ be subjected to the 
same treatment, and that it was virtu- 
ally an attack on the freedom of the 
press. At two sessions of the Legis- 
lature Lire was instrmental in intro- 
| ducing a bill which would have recti- 
fied the absurdity of our law, which 
gives, in the State of New York, to a 
negro or a Jew, greater privileges than 
those enjoved by a white man or a 
Gentile. If the editors at that time 
had shown any esprit de corps, or pride 
in their profession, the bill could not 
have been beaten by the political influ- 
ence of the New York managers, and 
would have become a law, settling for 
all time the right of a critic to criticize. 
The same bill has been introduced 
again, this time at the behest of the 
New York Times, whose critic has 








been subjected to managerial discipline. It remains to be 
seen whether that influential daily can make our Legislature 
see the injustice of the law as it stands. 


HERE'S another reason why Lire cannot become madly 
partisan on the side of the New York dailies against 
the theatrical managers. Every critic on a daily newspaper 





Her voice from inside car: JACK, DEAR, WHERE DO WE 
STOP FOR LUNCH? 








Mr. Snapper: OUR DANCE, I BELIEVE 


in New York City stands in more or less terror of what 
the effect of his reviews is going to have on his holding his 
position. He knows that to offend theatrical advertisers 
means the loss of his job. This has happened so often— 
notably in the case of Mr. William Winter—that even the 
slow-thinking public has come to regard the reviews in the 
daily newspapers with suspicion. The men who write them 
would like to tell the whole truth, but how dare they when 
they know that the owners and business managers of their news- 
papers care far more for theatrical advertisers and theatrical 
advertisements than they do for dramatic critics or dramatic 
criticism? A terrorized critic is about as useful to the 
community as a muzzled dog on a leash. 

Lire’s sympathies are, of course, strongly with the barred 
critic and against the corruption his exclusion represents. 
At the same time it’s impossible to get very red-faced about it. 
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HE revival of “ A Celebrated Case” is a curiosity of the 
theatre. The play, a considerable success almost half 
a century ago, could not on its own merits hold the boards 
very long before the New York audiences of to-day. It is a 
romantic melodrama of a type that is practically extinct. 
It was brought here from France at a time when we had few 
native plays and when almost everything was imported. It 
was backed by the vogue of the Union Square Theatre, then 
in its prime. 

To-day it wins by its thorough advance exploitation and 
the employment in the numerous cast of a large number of 
artists who have big personal followings and on account of 
their names having been long familiar te the public, regardless 
of their present ability to act or their suitability to their 
parts. Our public likes the circus idea applied to the theatre, 
and the revival should be a profitable venture. 

But “A Celebrated Case” is quite worth seeing. It will 
show the old-timers how their ideas have changed and will 
give the newer generation opportunity to see the sort of 
thing their daddies used to like. 
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M* ARNOLD DALY is the primeval Shavian so far as 
the American stage is concerned. He really was the 
one to interest our theatregoers in the wit of Shaw. Since 
he first produced “ Candida” at the Berkeley Lyceum the 
vogue of the Irish-English, or Anglo-Irish, dramatist has 
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become worldwide. Just now there is a 
craze for him which Mr. Daly has 
shrewdly taken advantage of by repro- 
ducing “You Never Can Tell”, the 
wittiest of the Shaw comedies, at the 
supposedly defunct Garrick Theatre. The 
play is admirably cast, with Mr. Daly in 
his familiar réle of Dr. Valentine, Mr. 


Edwin Arden as Fergus Crampton, and 
Anne Sutherland as Mrs. Clandon, 


mother of the twins. It’s a long time 
since the New York stage has seen such 
a mellow, charming piece of work as 
Mr. George Giddens’s impersonation of 
William, the sympathetic waiter. He 
makes it almost a star part. 

Anyone who has any sentiment con- 
nected with the Garrick, hallowed by 
the names of Harrigan and Mansfield, 
will find “ You Never Can Tell” a good 
excuse for visiting the old house, which 
goes over permanently to the movies 
with the end of the present engagement. 
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EVERLY’S BALANCE” brings 
Margaret Anglin back to New 
York after a long absence and shows 
again what a charming and _ talented 
comedienne she is. The play is a trifle, 
but has original ideas and some very 
clever lines, dealing principally with 
the flippant views of a good many per- 
sons concerning divorce. In the com- 
pany Mr. Pedro de Cordoba shows that 
he is better fitted for romance than 
matter-of-fact comedy. Ruth Holt Bou- 
cicault and Mr. William Boyd are more 
at home in what they have to do and 
help along the fun. 
“ Beverly’s Balance 


” 


will be found an 


excellent dinner digestive before going 
on to the inevitable cabaret and one- 
stepping. Metcalfe. 





Lire 


CONFIDENTIAL 
GUIDE 


Astor.—‘ The Eternal City” as a film play. 
Belasco.—Frances Starr in ‘‘ Marie Odile ” 
Rather a timely drama in view of certain 
German outrages reported from the Belgian 


war zone, although the episodes of the play 
are drawn from the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. Well acted and well staged, the 


scenes being laid in a convent. 





Booth. Louis Mann in “ The Bub- 
ble”. Ordinary play made to exploit the 
acting and dialect abilities of the star. Mr. 


Mann’s methods at their best in the char- 
acterization of a successful German-American 
dealer in delicatessen. 

Candler.—* On Trial.” Well-acted melo- 
drama, more novel in its method of telling 
its story than in the story itself. From_ this 
point of view a thoroughly original and in- 
teresting performance. 


Casino.—* Experience. The ancient mo- 
rality play applied to the temptations that be- 
set the youth of our own time. Not of great 
literary value, but spectacular and effective. 


Cohan’s.—“ It Pays to Advertise.”” Laugh- 
able and well-staged farcical comedy cf tie 
day, with the humorous possibilities of ad- 
vertising for its main theme. 


” 


Comedy.—** The White Feather.” The 
foiling of a German spy organization in 
England the basis of a_ well-played and 


absorbing drama. 

Cort.—* Under Cover.’’ Customs house 
methods applied to jewel smuggling in good 
society made the basis of an amusing polite 
melodrama. 


Eltinge.—“ The Song of Songs.” Mr. 
Edward Sheldon’s American stage version 
of Sudermann’s detailed study of the life 
of a young courtesan. Well done as a 
play and in interpretation, but far from 
savory in its material. 


Empire.—“ A Celebrated Case,” 
with an “all-star” cast. See above. 

Forty-eighth Street.—Season of Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, opening with “ The Yeomen 
of the Guard” 

Forty-fourth Street. —Emma Trentini and 
Clifton Crawford in “ The Peasant Girl ” 
Comic opera of the usual Viennese type, well 
rendered and with the music rather better 
than usual. 

Fulton.—* Twin Beds.” Laughable farce 
based on the complications arising from 
inebriety. In this case the intoxicated man 


revived 
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goes to bed in his neighbor’s flat, the result 
being extremely diverting. 

Gaiety.—*‘ Daddy _Long-Legs.”’ Pleasant 
and clean little play, agreeably performed 


and dealing with humorous and pathetic epi- 
sodes in the life of a girl foundling. 


_Garrick.—Arnold Daly in Shaw’s “ You 
Never Can Tell”. See above. 
Globe.—* Chin-Chin.” Musical _extrava- 


ganza based on the Aladdin tale. Elaborately 
staged and with lots of fun, provided mostly 
by Messrs. Montgomery and Stone. 


Harris.—Margaret Illington in “ The Lie” 


by Henry Arthur Jones. Drama of English 
domestic life dealing with the contrasting 
carecrs of a good sister and a bad one. 


Well acted and with the emotional possibili- 
ties kept within reasonable bounds. 
Hudson.—* The Show Shop.”  Diverting 
farcical comedy having for its topic the hu- 
morous aspects of play-producing. 
Knickerbocker.—* 


Fads andFancies.”” Com- 


mon, or garden, girl-and-music show of the 
usual Tenderloin type. 
Little—“‘ A Pair of Silk Stockings.” Far- 


cical comedy of English aroma, played well 
by British company. Quite as diverting as 
some of our own farcical entertainments. 


Liberty.—* The Birth of a Nation.” A 
moving-picture film made entirely in Amer- 
ica and as impressive in the bigness of its 


undertaking as in detail. Deals with the 
historical events of the period at the end 
of our Civil War. 

Longacre.—‘ Inside the Lines,” by Mr. 
Earl Derr Biggers. Adventures of a sus- 
pected German spy masquerading as a 


British officer on the Rock of Gibraltar. A 
few American refugee tourists thrown in for 
comic relief. Interesting and we staged. 
Lyceum.—Margaret Anglin in “ Beverly's 
Balance ”, by Paul Kester. See above. 
Madison Square Gardew—Annual visit of 
the Barnum and Bailey Circus. Not so 
megatherian: as usual, but a very good circus. 


Manhattan Opera House.—Final appear- 
ances of Mr. David Warfield in his original 
success, “‘ The Auctioneer’ 


Marine Elliott’s—“ The Revolt,” by Ed- 


ward Locke. An_ unpleasant drama of 
middle-class domesticity in Brooklyn and fast 
life in New York. 

Park.—C losed. 

Playhouse.—* Sinners,’ by Mr. Owen 
Davis. Primitive drama _ contrasting rural 
virtue with city viciousness, both pictures 


being overdrawn. 


Punch and Judy.—* The Clever Ones,” by 
Mr. Alfred Sutro. A not especially brilliant 
satire on the tendencies of London high- 
brows. A good company wasted on slender 
material. 

Republic.—*‘ The Natural Law,”’ by Charles 
Sumner. A rather stupid play, relying for 
its drawing power on the frankness of its 
discussion of an unpleasant sex topic. 


Shubert.—Revival of “ Trilby ”’, with good 
cast. A real revival of a + oe good play, 
which seems to have gained rather than lost 
by age. In some respects an improvement 
on the original presentation. 


Thirty- ninth Street. —Mr. Lou-Tellegen in 

aking Chances ” Amusing French 
farcical comedy which goes about 
as far as possible in the way of im- 
propriety. 

Wallack’s:—An excellent and well-trained 
English company demonstrating Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s curious methods of stage pro- 


duction, with Shakespeare and George Ber- 
nard Shaw as the authors shown for 
demonstration. 

Winter Garden.—* Maid in America.” The 


girl-and-music show carried to its utmost _in 
quantity, but a little bit shy in quality. Ex- 
actly adapted to the taste of the t. b. m., 
his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. 
Ziegfeld’s Follies—A midnight soporific 
for those who can not go to bed without a 
little more cabaret, restaurant and dancing. 












TEN-YEAR-OLD Russian novel that has made its author 

a storm centre of controversy abroad has just been 
done into rather halting English and is disturbing, in a desul- 
tory way, the literary consciousness of the country. Frank 
bewilderment, hesitant hostility, critical “ playing safe”, mark 
the professional reviews of it. A desire to know something 
about it without reading it is the corresponding lay attitude. 
Here, for the convenience of the curious, are the plain facts— 
not the plot outline, but the theme significance—of “ Sanine ”, 
by Michael Artgibashef (Huebsch, $1.35). The book is an 
attempt to depict an absolutely honest man—in the sense of 
a man who utterly refuses either to tell lies to himself or to 
live them to others. Of course such a creature, if he existed, 
would be, socially, a monster. But he would also be, in a 
way, magnificent. And because we recognize ourselves in 
Sayine; because we alternately envy his honesty and are 
horrified by it; and because we are wholly unable to draw a 
satisfying line between his “ good” and his “bad”, the book 
is, to an unprecedented degree, disquieting. A Shaw play 
(we were just getting over being shocked by Shaw plays when 
“Sanine” was being written) grinningly shows us a mod- 
erately honest man in a company of self-deluders. ‘ Sanine”’ 
is a Shavian plot worked out in deadly earnest to its logical 
inconclusio ‘ 


O much for a book that few Americans will care to read. 
Here is one that a great many Americans will soon be 
reading: ‘“ Angela’s Business”, by Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
the author of “Queed” and of “V. V.’s Eyes”. It treats 
(don’t shy!) of the “ woman question”. But it brings a touch 
oi real fun, a fund of real common sense, and an interestingly 
novel plot combination, to this Sisyphean task. The hero is 
a young novelist. He is an “authority” on “woman”. He 
is busy settling the current controversy by putting his women 
friends into a book. And Mr. Harrison has so cleverly put 
this hero and his characters and his book into “ Angela’s 
Business ” (Houghton, Mifflin; $1.35) that it keeps us laugh- 
ingly uncertain as to “ who is the potter and who the pot”. 


G. WELLS is also in a laughing mood in “ Bealby”’ 

e (Macmillan, $1.35), the story of a runaway butler’s 
boy, which the author calls: “a holiday” to indicate his 
momentary withdrawal from serious fiction in the writing 
of it. Bealby is started, much against his will, as an under- 
servant in a great house. And his mad dash for a hazily 
conceived freedom involves him in affairs beyond his com- 
prehension, but amusingly within our own—in the political 
aspirations of a newly rich family; in the muddle-headed 
management of a country village; and in a love affair that 
achieves a most original “happy ending”. There are no 
horse-laughs in “ Bealby’. But there is much genuine comedy. 


R. DUNCAN PHILLIPS’S pleasant talks on “ The En- 
chantment of Art”, which are presented in an imposing 
and handsomely printed book (Lane, $2.50), require a word 
of explanation before they are commended to inquiring read- 
They deal (alertly using the present tense about past 
“impressionistic” spirit in painting, in 


ers. 
events) with the 





and Husbands 











sculpture, in literature, and, here and there, in life. 
say nothing new. But they say it well because they are really 
expressive of personal discoveries. Mr. Phillips has discov- 
ered the nineteenth century. He has been exploring it for 
himself. He is genuinely enthusiastic about it. And thus, 
although he is a lap behind without knowing it, he is an 
excellent companion for belated travelers. 


They 


EGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN’S “In a Moment of 
Time” (Moffat, Yard; $1.00) is frankly journalistic, 
but momentarily interesting. It offers us the personal im- 
pressions of an American writer whom we all know, gathered 
in Ostend during the panic of the German invasion; in 
Antwerp during the terror of the final bombardment; in 
England during and after the Scarborough raid. The account 
is stressed, excited, and emotional. It has little perspective 
and no calmness. But these blemishes are the defects of its 
real quality. Its true interest and appeal are those of 
meeting up with a man who was there—the reactions of an 
innocent bystander. 


EORGE KENNAN’S “A Russian Comedy of Errors” 
(Century, $1.25) is another volume that, just now, makes 
timely “ filling” for the chinks in our reading hours. We 
are fed up on didactic war books. Our appetites for the phi- 
losophy of Kultur, for the tactics of organized terror, for 
the naive innocence of Allied history, are sated. But we still 
like to nibble at secondary belligerent characteristics. Ken- 
nan’s book contains ten anecdotes, genre studies, and Siberian 
experiences, gleaned from his long intercourse with exiles and 
revolutionists, and worked up into semi-short story shape. 
They are lumpish as to literary form. But they combine the 
interest of being true with the accident of being Russian. 


J. B. Kerfoot. 
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ANOTHER VERSION 
THE TROJAN AUTOMOBILE 





A Little Problem 
By 96 equal the number of United States Senators and 
435 equal the number of Congressmen. _ Then what 
would be the mean temperature of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, if the average amount of superheated oratory per 
member amounted to 100 pages per month? 
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“OH, JOHN! DID YOU NOTICE WHETHER THAT MATCH YOU 
THREW IN THE WASTEBASKET BEFORE WE LEFT HOME REALLY 
WAS EXTINGUISHED?” 
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DISCONCERTING RESULT OF THE FEMINIZATION OF TAMMANY 


She Still Lives 


We have belittled the old-fashioned mother with her 
homely remedies and lack of modern culture. 
—Rev. Dr. Christian Reisner. 


HO has? Such a villain as that ought to receive a 

proper punishment. Many of us, to our sorrow, 

have departed from the ways of the old-fashioned mother, 

but who is there who does not regret it? And as for 

belittling her, is she not about the only ideal we have left 
that we still believe in? 

Besides, there are still old-fashioned mothers. Many of 
them are disguised in modern clothes, but their machinery 
and remedies work about the same as they used to. Castor 
oil is still selling in large quantities. 


: How to Manage a Wife 


Y a Poet: Except where she contributes to your com- 

fort, ignore her completely nine-tenths of the time. 

The other tenth treat her as if she were a combination 
Cleopatra, Sappho and Queen of Sheba. 

By a Philosopher: Eat what she sets before you with- 

out complaining. 

By an Editor: 


Accept everything she writes—but don’t 


print it. 
By a Soldier: Do not attempt to conceal from her your 
cowardice. She will discover it anyway—and defend it. 


By a Musician: 
on the flute. 

By a Tired Business Man: Give her everything she 
wants gracefully. She will get it anyway. 


When she preaches, you can practice— 
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(This picture has no title) 





Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson. 


What Has Just Been Said? 


For the best answer to the picture above Life will give 


First Prize $500 
Second Prize $200 


Third Prize $100 
Fourth to Tenth (inclusive) $10 each 


Total, $870 
Conditions of the Contest 


The answer, in whatever form submitted, must not 
exceed twenty words, and may be either original or a 
quotation. The paper upon which the answer is sent 
should contain nothing but the answer, with the name and 
address of the author in the upper left-hand corner. If 
this rule is violated the judges reserve the right to debar 
the contribution. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
The Contest Editor of Lirr, 
17 West 31st Street, 
New York. 
Envelopes addressed in any other way will not be con- 
sidered. 


All answers submitted must be at Lire office not later 
than Saturday, April 24. The contest will close at noon 
of that date. Within one week from April 24 checks will 
be sent to the winners. 

Announcement of winners will be made in Lire’s issue 
of May 13. 

It is not necessary to ke a subscriber to Lire in order 
to compete. The contest is open free to every one. 

Only one answer from each contestant will be considered. 

No manuscripts will be returned. 

The editors of Lire will be the judges. They will award 
the prizes to the answers which, in their judgment, are 
the most deserving. 
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“THE WAY OF THE WORLD” 


Schools and Democracy 


No man educated in an American public school, no 
man whose father was educated in an American public 
school, escapes an impregnation of that American irrev- 
erence for birth or position whose corollary is a belief 
in the essential equality of the race—The Tribune. 


DUCATION in the public schools hasn’t much to do 
with it. You get more or less of the same sentiment 
from products of the most exclusive boarding-schools, 
patronized by our aristocracy. Some pupils take the mold 
of the schools they go to. Others react on them. Some 
of the greatest snobs were boys sent to democratic schools 
to make sure of their being democratic. They didn’t like 
it and reacted, Some of the most intense democrats were 
boys sent to aristocratic schools in which they saw just 
how much advantages of birth amount to and learned 
democracy. 
You may lead a boy to water, but whether he drinks 
or not depends on something in the boy. 


HIS is the chaos primeval. The murderous Krupps 

and the siege-guns, 

Loaded with death, and yet trained alike on hut and 
cathedral, 

Stand like furies of old, with voices roaring and shrieking; 

Stand like inquisitors cruel that revelled in groans of their 
victims. ; 

Loud from its reeking classrooms, the deep-voiced Teutonic 
Kultur 

Speaks, and in accents remorseless answers the wail of the 
Belgians! 


Fragment From a Future History of the 
Millennium 


OVERNMENT control of the fashions having become 
the order of the day, an Interstate Fashion Commis- 
sion was created, with one member from each of the 
greatest divisions of society; namely, one bachelor, one 
suffragette, one married man. 
The following maximum rates were handed down by 
the commission: 


INE f50555 oy ener es haeetneuaneeaen $50.00 
EE IIE 555.03 3d SaaiWadwowdn pameeweeseeee 25.00 
SE TE on So Khao none Cea Swan eers 15.00 
PE ND Sones cases sees see ronsesewear ebwarns 5.00 


All furs costing over fifty dollars were prohibited. Any 
wife ordering a garment, or any article of wear of any 
description, without the previous consent of her husband 
was to be sent to the Federal penitentiary. 

All fashions lasted for one year, changing on the 
first day of May. Styles were fixed by a sub-committee 
of ladies, appointed by the commission with the consent 
of the Senate. 


RIENDSHIP is a more delicate flower than love. One 
breath of treachery withers it, while love departs only 
when death takes its place. 





“ WOMAN’S WORK IS NEVER DONE” 
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OBLIGATORY POLITENESS 


Analysis of a Pretty Girl 


A PRETTY girl is a combination of curves, hair, skin 

and color. She possesses these attributes in common 
with homely girls, but in such particular proportions that, 
in her case, the result is quite different. 

A pretty girl is an exception to the rule, because if the 
majority of girls were pretty, they would be so common 
that we should get used to them. 

It is even conceivable that if pretty girls were in the 
majority, then we might come to believe that under these 
circumstances the girls who are now ordinary would then 
be considered pretty. 

Every pretty girl has many things in common with 
homely girls. She walks upright on two legs, her head 
is placed in the usual manner on her shoulders, and her 
arms hang idly on each side. She also has eyes, cheeks, 
lips and ears. In the case of the pretty girl, however, 
these necessary appurtenances are generally referred to 
as orbs, peach blooms, Cupid’s bows and pink seashells. 
Yet each one of them, in its shape, coloring and cubic 
density, may be precisely similar to the one owned by a 
homely girl, whose possessions are, however, never referred 
to in this imaginative manner, unless by some deluded 
individual who has looked at them so long that he is 
willing to believe anything about them is true. 





“ HERE, YOU KIDS! 
“NO, SIR; WE CAN 

















CAN’T YOU READ THAT SIGN?” 
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Catholics and the Schools 


HE Rey. T. J. Shealy, Jesuit professor in the Fordham 
Law School, preached on March 2ist in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. His sermon was about the schools, 
and, judging from the report of it in the Times, was de- 
voted mainly to complaint that Catholics are taxed for a 
system of education which they cannot accept. Appar- 
ently, Father Shealy made some slips of statement. He 
quoted ex-President Taft as saying it was a shame for 
Protestants to educate their children on money robbed 
from Catholics, but Mr. Taft promptly denied having ever 
said so. He said (as quoted) that “in many instances 
cowardly Catholic politicians are responsible for a system 
of excluding religion from the schools”, and though he 
wrote to the Times that “Catholic politicians ” did not come 
into any part of his sermon, one Richardson, in astonish- 
ment, wrote next day, that he did refer to them “most 
distinctly and emphatically”. Of course reports of ser- 
mons are apt to be faulty and misleading, but at least 
Father Shealy disclosed that the school situation does not 
suit him. 

Bishop Grimes, of Syracuse, does not seem to see eye 
to eye with Father Shealy about the schools. He preached 
about them on February 28th, and held that the parochial 
schools are doing wonderfully well, and that the freedom 
they enjoy from state supervision is worth all they lose 
by lack of state support He says it is “a vile and base 
calumny ” to say that the Roman Catholic Church is trying 
to get money for her schools. 

It may be a calumny in Syracuse, but it seems not to be 
one in Fordham. And Bishop Grimes would probably ad- 
mit that what he calls a calumny is only a calumny for 
present use, for, though he feels that the Catholic Church 
could not afford to accept state school moneys “as circum- 
stances now exist”, he seems to look forward to “ better 
days, when statesmen and not politicians shall direct the 
destiny of the state” and things may be different. 

In spite of Brother Shealy’s misfortunes of statement, 
more light comes through the chinks of his sermon than 
out of Brother Grimes’s. It seems as though Bishop 
Grimes were seeming to say the Catholic school situation in 
New York State is satisfactory to Catholics,, whereas 
Father Shealy disclosed that it isn’t. Which seems to 
be the truth. It is not entirely satisfactory to anyone 
It is the result of an effort to satisfy conflicting convictions 
about education. Catholics pay double school taxes and 
control one system and influence the other. Catholic women, 
beth religious and secular, teach in the parochial schools 
and Catholic secular women teach in the public schools. 
They are acceptable teachers so far as appears. The presi- 
dent of the Board of ‘Education in New York City 
is a Catholic, and there are many Catholic children in 
the New York public schools, which partly refutes Father 
Shealy’s contention that Roman Catholics cannot accept the 
schooling they are taxed for. They can if they will, and 
they do as far as is convenient. If it were possible to esti- 
mate what proportion of the public school fund of New 
York City is paid by Catholics, and what proportion 





THE SECRET 


subsequently finds its way in salaries and wages into 
Catholic pockets, or is paid for teaching Catholic children, 
the comparison of the two sums might throw a modifying 
light on the hardships suffered by Catholics in contributing 
to the support of public schools while maintaining schools 
of their own. 

It would be worth a great deal to allay the Roman 
Catholic grievance about school moneys and get rid of 
the soreness fostered by such complaints as found voice 
in Father Shealy’s sermon. Probably it can’t be done. But 
if a just plan could be devised under which the Catholics 
who want to be separate could get their money and lose 
their grievance and leave the Protestants, Jews schismatics 
and unbelievers to pursue their kinds of education un- 
vexed, the loss of school moneys paid by Catholics would 
be a bagatelle compared with the other considerations 
involved. 

Matters of this kind used to be considered at constitu- 
tional conventions, and such a convention is sitting now 
in Albany. There are statesmen among its members, and 
they will doubtless be ready to abate this Catholic school 
money grievance if there is any practicable way to do it. 
But it is a very complicated and difficult matter. It would 
be hard, probably impossible, to separate the school money 
collected by taxation from supporters of the parochial 
schools from the rest of the school money. But if that could 

(Continued on page 727) 
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Now with 7-passenger body 









and longer wheel-base, $1295 


(HANDLER SIX 





The Pioneer Light-Weight Six 


Chandler dealers are now showing the New Season’s 
seven-passenger Chandler touring car, at the same sensational 
price announced recently for the five-passenger Chandler, $1295. 


Except for the better value given it by its lengthened wheel- 
base and seven-passenger body, and a few general improve- 
ments, this is a continuation of the same Chandler model that 
sold last year with only five-passenger body for $1595. Not 
a single feature of design or materials has been cheapened to 
make this price possible. 


The luxurious new body is a genuine seven-passenger 
body. No cramping, no crowding. When not in use the 
two auxiliary seats fold away neatly, entirely out of sight in 
the floor and the back of the front seat, leaving the tonneau 
free from any marring obstruction and converting the car into 
an extremely roomy five-passenger carriage. 


All of these things—the splendid mechanical construction, 
the Marvelous Chandler Motor of our own desig: and built 
in our own factory, the big seven-passenger body, the beauty 
ot design and finish, the economical light weight and the 
generous equipment seem quite impossible for $1295. But 





the Chandler has always offered seemingly impossible value 
for its price. It has brought the highest grade six-cylinder 
construction within reach of the average purse, and the 
conservative purse. It has set the pace. 


Chandler Features 


The high-grade features of Chandler design, construc- 
tion and equipment include: The exclusive Chandler motor 
of our own design and built in our own factory—Bosch mag- 
neto—Gray © Davis separate unit electric starting and 
lighting system—Rayfield carburetor—Mayo genuine Mer- 
cedes type radiator—cast aluminum motor base extending 
from frame to frame—three enclosed silent chains for driving 
motor shafts—silent worm-bevel rear axle—genuine hand- 
buffed leather upholstery—Firestone demountable rims— 
Stewart vacuum gasoline feed—Golde patent one-man top 
with Jiffy curtains—motor-driven horn—Stewart-Warner 
magnetic speedometer, and all the usual incidental equipment. 


Weighs 2985 pounds completely equipped. 
Runs 16 miles or more per gallon of gas- 
oline, 700 miles per gallon of oil, 7000 miles per 
Speed 3 to 55 miles per hour on 
high gear. Roadster and seven-passenger 


set of tires. 





bodies. 
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See the Seven-Passenger Chandler at your Dealer's Now 
or write at once for new catalog and we will arrange a demonstration for you. 





CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 704-734 E. 131st St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York City Office, 1890 Broadway 


Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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A Costly Infirmity 


A lady whose son was about to enter 
a university in one of our great cities 
was anxious that he should get good 
rooms in a first-class boarding house. 
Accordingly, she went the rounds with 
him. 

The landlady of one of the house? 
they visited said: “I will let this ex- 
cellent room on the second floor at 
reduced rates because there is a woman 
next door who plays the piano contin- 
ually.” 

“Oh,” said the mother, “that won't 
trouble my son much—he’s quite deaf.” 

“ Ah,” said the landlady, “in that case 
I must charge him the full price!” 

—Youth’s Companion. 





“Baby is restless.” 
“Well?” 
“ Fox-trot her a while, can’t you?” 





sAUT SCISSORS 
Aut NULLus 





Less Particular 


A lady of Somerset bewailed the loss 
of a somewhat ill-bred but extremely 
wealthy neighbor who had been very 
liberal to her country charities. 

“Mr. X is dead,” said she. “He 
was so good and kind and helpful to me 
in all sorts of ways He was so vulgar, 
poor, dear fellow, we could not know 
him in London, but we shall meet in 
heaven.” —Tit-Bits., 


The Soul-Saving Time Limit 


Here is a story told for professional 
platform people by The Lyceum World: 

One day a visiting clergyman, who 
was to preach before the students at 
Yale University, asked how long he was 
expected to talk. 

“ Of course, we put no time limit upon 
you,” replied President Hadley, with his 
usual pump-handle gesture, “but we 
have a feeling here at Yale—that no 
souls—are saved—after the first twenty 
minutes.”—Current Opinion. 

















Owens: My landlord has ordered me 
out because 1 can’t pay my rent! 

Bowens: Glad I met you. So has 
mine. Let’s change quarters. 








—Louisville Courier-Journal. “SAFETY FIRST” —Boston Transcript. 
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Lawn Perfection” 


A lawn as rich and smooth as a Turkish rug may be maintained by the - ARD M AN 
use of the Perfection Junior Power Lawn Mower. The clean, even cut, the 


firm, smooth roll of the Perfection Junior, all in one operation, insure the most 


we 4 
efficient and the quickest lawn treatment possible. And the lightness and sim- Ss ure G ri p Ti res 


plicity of the two cycle motor, with its direct, chainless drive and no 
consequent loss of power, insure absolute economy of operation. 
__ The Perfection Junior has its driving roller behind the cut; self sharpen- 
ing knives, provided by the reversible motor; removable 
cutter head; grass deflector ; adjustable handles; finger controlled acceler- 
ator—features which make Perfection a meaning as well 

_ The Perfection Riding Mower is a wonder among machines of 
this type--Price, $600.00. Bosch magneto, $35.00 extra. 





Write for descriptive folder, 

with the terms of our guarantee. 
PERFECTION POWER MOWER COMPANY 
St. Johns, Mich. 


Width of cut 25 inches 
Weight . . 250 bbs. 
Speed . Up to 44 miles 
Horse power . 3 brake 
Price . . $225 




















Note that Tractor Suction Bar is placed 
slightly below the surface of cross angles. This 
produces a vacuum effect under weight of car 
insuring the perfect ‘‘ Non-Skid tread ”’ of 


\ & 
& 





| 


At the same time, the walls form a complete base 
of contact, protecting the carcass and assuring long 
wear. Guaranteed for 5,000 miles. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND 
ADDRESS OF NEAREST AGENCY 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 1904 BROADWAY 


Agencies in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Providence, Newark, Paterson, Buffalo, Houston and other cities. 












and adjustable 
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Pause 
OMPULSORY vaccination faces 


another embarrassing problem. 
Now that smallpox is known to be un- 
warrantably severe when it attacks the 
vaccinated human being, it is lately 
found that, by some strange misfortune, 
the smallpox that reaches the unvac- 
cinated is extremely mild in type. In 
the majority of these latter patients 
their physicians are hardly able to 
recognize the disease at all as small- 
pox, so slight are the manifestations. 

There were sixty just such cases in 
Sandusky, Ohio, last year. Some of 
them were hardly sick. This is not as 
it should be, and the health board 
ought to shut down on all sanitary 
rules, revoke hygiene and vaccinate 
everybody. It is hoped by such meas- 
ures that the disease may be induced 
to assume its standard prerogatives—its 
“high fatality rate described in med- 
ical text-books as ten to forty per cent. 
in Europe and Asia.” 

Ohio is behind history in her sta- 
tistics. By all means let Sandusky be 
vaccinated and so have her smallpox 
as she should have it. 





HEER up, everybody! There will 
be no Kultur in the next world. 

















“IfLjust wanted whiskey, I'd ask forwhiskey but what | 


want is Carstairs. When I pour it myself from the 


non-refillable bottle I get Carstairs. Why don’t you?” | 


Carstairs 
1788 Rye 1915 


INTHE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE— 


“a good bottle to keep good whiskey 
good.’? Pure; mellow; aged in wood. 


Stewart Distilling Co. Philadelphia 


New York Baltimore 
a iy mn 
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Impossible? Yes, but this is what springs 
Try to do! 


There is nothing gentle about a spring. When a jolt compresses it, a spring’s 
only impulse is to whip every one out of the car as quickly as possible. A 
spring saves you from actual bumps, but not from being thrown about and not 
from vibrations—and vibrations are harder on your body even than bumps. 


"Hartford 





SHOCK ABSORBER 


Soothes the Angry Spring 


Stretch a rubber band. Let it snap back. That’s 
the way an uncontrolled spring works. Stretch 
it again and ease it back gently—that’s the way a 
Hartford Shock Absorber makes a spring work. 
The Hartford reduces spring-action to long un- 
dulating waves of motion—free from recoil, shock 
or vibration—even on the roughest roads. 


It makes motoring really comfortable. It pre- 
vents accidents by keeping the wheels on the road. 
It adds years to the life of machinery and cuts 
down repairs and tire bills. 


Let us send you a book which will tell you why 
the Hartford Shock Absorber is standard equip- 
ment on so many prominent cars and why 95% 
of the racing drivers use it. The book is free. 


Hartford Suspension Co. 


E. V. HARTFORD, President 
192 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 
New York Newark 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Indianapolis 


* Formerly Truffault-Hartford 












Automobile 
M anufacturers 
are now using 
the finest 
springs that 
can be made. 
If you want 
more comfort, 
you must use 

artford Shock 
Absorbers. 


Makes 
Every Road 
a Boulevard 




















Light Wanted 


T is obvious that we owe more to 

those who are congenial than we 
do to those who are uncongenial to us. 
It is equally certain that if we have 
a truly generous and noble spirit we 
will acknowledge that the fault for 
uncongeniality rests: within ourselves 
rather than in the person who is un- 
congenial. It is likewise certain that 
true generosity and nobility would re- 
mold the characteristics which cause 
this uncongeniality. However, it is 


self-evident that the re-molding of 
these characteristics would tend to of- 
fend those who are ordinarily con- 
genial, and as these are the ones to 
whom we most, the 
line of conduct is not clear. 


owe the proper 


“ PRISONER, have you anything to say?” 
“Only this, your honor. I’d_ be 
mighty sorry if th’ young lawyer you 
assigned to me was ever called upon to 
defend an innocent man.” 
—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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URY FOOLISH 
CONTEMPO ARIES 





Getting Some Results 
One day Luther Burbank was walking 
in his garden, when he was accosted by 
an officious acquaintance who said: 


“ Weil, 
now?” 

“Trying to cross an eggplant and 
milkweed,” said Mr. Burbank. 

“And what under heaven do you ex- 
pect to get from that?” 

Mr. Burbank calmly resumed his walk. 

“Custard pie,” he said. 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


what are you working on 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made more 
delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“ Joun,”’ demanded the wife of her 
intoxicated spouse, “how did you get 
that gash on your. forehead?” 

“Guess I must ’a’ bit myself.” 

“Bit yourself!”—scornfully. “ How 
could you bite yourself ’way up there?” 

“Guess I must ’a’ stood on a chair.” 

—Everybody’s, 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


SO cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles | 
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On sale NOW at all newsstands 















An Old-fashioned Recipe 


A negro mammy had a family of boys 
so well behaved that one day her mis- 
tress asked: 

“Sally, how did you raise your boys 
so well?” 

“Ah'll tell yo’, missus,” answered 
Sally. “Ah raise’ dem boys with a 
barrel stave, an’ Ah raise’ ’em frequent.” 
Sverybody’s. 
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ANTONY 


a brilliant novel by } 
5 


Marie VAN Vors’ 


author of “Big Tremaine” 
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Fifth Ave. at 45th St., New York 


APARTMENTS AND ROOMS WITH BATH ER 
PERMANENTLY OR TRANSIENTLY Z 


George C, Howe George Orvis ~ 











Also EQUINOX HOUSE, Manchester, bel 
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-“Don’t-Snore” 


U..S., Canada and British Patents, 

Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. Money Re- 
funded if it Don’t. Keeps the nostrils open for normal 
breathing by reinforcing the muscles of the nose which re- 
lax while asleep. Made of Rolled Gold. So comfortable 
the wearer is unconscious of its presence. Sent under plain 
cover, Post paid $3.00. Ask for Book—“Correct Breathing.” 
THOS. B. MORTON co., (ine.) 718 718 Starks Bidg., Louisville, Ky.,U.S.A. 
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“WOULD YOU MIND TELLING MY. WIFE 


THAT ILL NOT BE HOME AT THE USUAI 


IIME?” 
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Modern 


H*: I love you. 
SHE: 


Just one moment, please. 
Would you mind turning off that ther- 
mostat? It is several degrees too 
warm. Thank you. 

He: I love you. 

SHE: May I ask you to pull down 
the curtain? There! 

He: I love you. 

SHE: Pardon me, but I simply must 
call up Dorothy Boliner, otherwise she 
will come to luncheon to-morrow when 
the cook is away. . . What were 
you saying? 

He: I love you. 

SHE: Oh! Before I forget it, I 
want to ask you if you will mail this 
letter when you go out? Don’t fail, 
will you? It’s very important. Let me 
put it in your handkerchief pocket. 
There! It will rub your chin. Thanks 
ever so 

He: I love you. 

Sue: I’m awfully sorry. But it has 
just occurred to me that I haven't 
taken out of its box a new frock that 
came this afternoon, and it will be all 
wrinkled if I don’t do it now. It will 
only take me a jiffy. . . . Really, you 
are awfully good 

He: I love you. 

SHE (ringing bell brightly): Almost 
ready, dear. (To maid.) Sarah, will 
you take any telephone calls for me on 
the upstairs phone during the next 
hour ? 

He: Make it two hours. 

SHE: Say an hour and a half. 
Thank you, Sarah. 

He: I love you. 

SHE (sinking on the sofa): You 
may, dear—unless—unless I’ve forgot- 
ten something. 











F the various investigations and 
cross-examinations continue to in- 
crease, it may be necessary to organize 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Philanthropists. 
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RUBBER HEELS ' 


Protect you against slipping, and 
ies your step the safe buoyant 


tness of the trained athlete. 
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when you buy 


makes 


cat's own. 


you out of 
shoe” class. 


cost no more 


Get a pair of 


tion all summer. 


You get more than 
safety for your money 





And there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt—yet they 
than the ordi- 
nary kinds—50c. attached— 
all dealers— black and tan. 


Heels today. They will pay 
you daily dividends of catidlans 









Cat's 







“I'm more afraid of a slip- 
pery sidewalk than of a pair 
of flying spikes. So | wear 
Cat's Paw Rubber Heelswith 
the Foster Friction Plug. 


Whe 


OU get comfort — the extra quality 
of rubber gives greater resiliency— 


your step as easy as the 


You get durability—the Foster Friction 
plug not only prevents slipping, but makes 
them wear longer, because the plug is - 
where the jar and wear comes—gives that 
crisp little click to your step which keeps 
the “gum 





Cat's Paw Do you have weak arches? 


Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 


luable to poli ,mo- 
FOSTER RUBBER CO.  tormen, conductors, floor 


105 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 


os t i 
Originators and patentees of the Foster oun at pyr oltaee 


Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


MAIL 





STUDIES IN PERSPECTIVE—No. 1 








































your heel. 





“Father,” inquired the little brain- 
twister of the family, according to Stray 
Stories, “when will our little baby 
brother be able to talk?” 

“Oh, when he’s about three, Ethel.” 

“Why can’t he talk now, father?” 

“He is only a baby yet, Ethel. Babies 
can’t talk.” 

“Oh, yes, they can, father,” insisted 
Ethel, “ for Job could talk when he was 
a baby.” 

“Job! What do you mean?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “ Nurse was tell- 
ing us to-day that it says in the Bible: 
‘Job cursed the day he was born.’” 
—Current Opinion. 
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... My $3.00 Exerciser Reduced to $7 00 “. 


X Until further notice I will send one complete 




















Hor vaadaane ernest i 


to any reader of Lire upon receipt of $1.0o—just one-third the 
regular price. I will also include a complete body-building course 
of instructions containing 24 selected exercises. The Muscle Builder 
will meet the requirements of any person—weak or strong—man, 
woman or child. Can be used to exercise any muscle in the body. 


A CHEST EXPANDER ALSO 


with each outfit, I will give an extra handle, without charge, by which 
the Muscle Builder can instantly be converted into a most effective 
Chest Expander to be used for developing the chest and lungs. Take 
advantage of this opportunity while it lasts. Send your order today. 






PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, Studio 1600, 110 W. 42d Street, New York 


semblance of music been found thers 
in; and 


are engaged every Sunday in destroy- 
ing all forms of musical harmony 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the singing of 
hymns, as at present constituted, 
abolished until such time as the popu 
lar taste shall demand good music and 
words meaning something to be sung 
in all churches. 

Carried. 


















The Status of Hymns ee: ) —* ee 

MOVEMENT having been in- | 

augurated to put hymns upon a 
musical basis, everybody was naturally 
very much excited. 

The suggestion was then made that 
perhaps, in view of the universal dis- 
content and unrest about hymns, it 
might be well first to rewrite them in 
such language that they would not ap- 
pear to an ordinarily intelligent person 
to be silly and meaningless beyond 
words. This necessitated, however, a 
careful reading of all hymns in cold 
blood. A call for volunteers to do this 
meeting wih no response, the com- 
mittee in charge were in despair until 
a new idea was proposed, and the fol- 
lowing resolution laid before the house: 

Wuereas, No semblance of human 
intelligence having been discovered in 
the hymns of the present day as they 
are rendered in churches and Sun- 
day-schools; and 

Whereas, Neither has there any 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the 
most important choice you have 
to make. You need the best guide 
in existence and that undoubtedly 
you will find every month in the 
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Educational Directory 
of | 


Harper's Magazine 


















for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 
find the announcements of more 
private and preparatory schools and 
colleges than in any other publica- 
tion—the widest, the best, and the 
most dependable selection. 





all newsstands—15 














Would you not like to have your own 
child go to school with children whose 
parents read Harper’s Magazine? 
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THEN TLL COME 
BACK TO YOU 


“T’ve always had to wait a long time for everything I’ve wanted,” the boy 


A Love Story of the North Woods by 


mail with a quarter (coin or stamps). The Metropolitan will be sent you for 3 months 
beginning with the May issue. Metropolitan, 482 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





ways git it, just the same, if I only want it hard enough.” 


LARRY EVANS 


Who wrote “‘Once to Every Man’”’ 
begins in the May 


METROPOLITAN 


Livest Magazine in America 
cents—or write your name and address in margin below and 
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Wuereas, Congregations and choirs 
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Herbert a London —s Mixture 
%4 PoundS' end 4c. for sample. 
Falk Tobacco Co, s6Westas *St. NewYork. 
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‘Its the Ideal Way to the 
California Expositions” 


tH 
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Catholics and the Schools 


(Continued from page 720.) 


=== 


be done, would it be satisfactory? Prob- 
ably it would not. What Catholics 
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§ i \N , . 
eae peepee z= persed a oo he | . That soothing, sunny journey down the coast and across the Gulf! \ 
ssataia: to te seatlis of @llleen . Just the trip to “freshen up” in anticipation of the happy hours in . 
na in the parochial schools. Since the | California. Plan to enjoy these five delightful days at sea on : 
34, 5 Catholics are probably larger con- N efe e \ 
i | tributors of pupils to the schools than \ Southern Pacific Steamships \ 
i of money to the school fund, that \ (Morgan Line) 
yY/ might involve a considerable diversion New York and New Orleans 
i of tax money paid by Protestants and | 


See the fascinating city of New Orleans, then board the luxurious 


Sunset Limited 


(Every Day in the Year— No Extra Fare) 


other non-Catholics to the support of - | 
Catholic schools outside of state con- 
trol. To that there would doubtless 
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be objection, as to the reasonableness 
of which the reader will please form 
his own judgment. 

The more one probes into the Cath- 
olic school money grievance, the more 


tices Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 


A most healthful and interesting trip along the Southern border of the United States. Oil 
Burning Locomotives, permitting open windows all the way. No cinders—nosmoke. Auto- 
matic Electric Safety Signals. Through Dining and Observation Cars. Write for full infor- 


mation and literature. : 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 
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' ¢ 4 q one inclines to agree with Bishop 1158 Broadway, at 27th Street 366 Broadway, at Franklin Street 39 Broadway, near Wall Street 
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Silk, Stiff and Soft Felt 


The standards 
for comparison, 


SILK UMBRELLAS at $5.00 
unequalled in quality, and fitting com- 
panions under any circumstance. 


178-180 Fifth Ave. —| 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 


it in the present state of human im- 
perfection. No doubt it has a value, 
appreciated perhaps by Father Shealy, 
in stimulating support for the paro- 
chial schools, but critically examined 
it seems deficient in basis. Protestants 
who do not grudge the Roman Cath- 

olics their separate schools are inclined 
to grudge them their grievance, but 
on both sides what cannot be cured 
must be endured. 
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MILITARY TERM 


MASS FORMATION 











Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 


From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 


\_ ofa Waukesha, Wis. 





Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y. 


T° be had at-every 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


Ihife Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Wat 

















excellence. 


Sole Agents for United States 












The superb liqueur of 
the ages. Unvarying in 
character—unsurpassed in 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 





PROTEcT yourself from the dangers of bristle shedding tooth 

Replace your tooth brush with RUBBERSET—the 
brush that never loses a bristle—nor a friend. RUBBERSET 
bristles are firmly gripped in solid rubber and can’t come out. 
RUBBERSET makes good—or we will. 


Prices 25c and 35c—Everywhere 
RUBBERSET COMPANY (R. & C. H. T. Co., Props.). 
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Demburg Uber Alles 


N his chambers at the Ritz, 
Clever Dr. Dernburg sits, 

Studying the morning papers, 

Frowning over Allies’ capers. 


Tea time comes, and out he sallies, 
To attend pro-German rallies. 

After dinner, ’tis the same, 

In this propaganda game. 


Do the Russians claim a yard? 

“ Hindenberg has knocked them hard.” 

Paris says: ‘ We’re onward moving.” 

Dernburg snorts: “It’s who’re 
shoving.” 


we 


Does lead lodge in German tum-tums ? 

“Beasts are shooting horrid dum- 
duns!” ri 

“German outrage!” say the headlines. 

“Only Belgians forming breadlines!” 

“Vul- 


Some one called the Kaiser 


ture!” 








Factories : Newark, N. J. 
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DAINTY DELICIOUS DISCS OF CANDY. 
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NEW PACKAGE 





ASK YOUR DEALER 


Teach the Boy— 


the hired man, or whoever takes your horses to be shod 
to ask for Capewell nails. Best nail in 
the world at a fair price—not cheap- 





est regardless of quality. All shoers 
can afford them. You can’t afford 
to accept a substitute. Fix the Trade 
= Mark in your mind. 
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HERS « EXPECTATION 
Send To-Day for Our New Season Book 


To-Day 
¢ Line of Fashionable A; 


ATERNITY 


DRESSES SUITS BLOUSES SKIRTS CORSETS at 
4Ry FACTURERS PRICES 


Winder? LANG BYANt New York. 
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“Tush!” says Dernburg. “ That is 
culture, 
Spelt in quite the German way. 


(We’re short on seas, so use a‘ K’).” 


Bernstorff with the ladies lunches, 
Boy-Ed may have passport “hunches” ; 
Dernburg, wily, roosting high, sir, 
In his chambers, boosts the Kaiser. 


Tell us, Doctor, who the boss is? 
Who'll collect the Iron Crosses? 
In his chambers at the Ritz, 
Chuckling, Dr. Dernburg sits 

P. R. O’'Yank 





THERE is a certain young matron of 
Chicago whose social duties occupy so 
much of her time that she does not 
have much left for the care of her off 
spring. 

One day one of her children fell ill. 
and the mother hastily summoned the 
family physician. She greeted him at 
the door thus: 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be anything really 
serious, doctor, but I do wish you'd find 
out what is the matter with Louise. The 
French maid left this morning, and there 
isn’t a soul in the house that can under 
stand what the poor child says.” 
—Youth’s Companion 
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Test It on Your 
~ Own Skin 


At Our 
Expense 


Ingram's VEcinttai 
ld OUVETQINE 
Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades 
At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpaid 
Send ns 6¢ in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing and get free 
sample of the above and Ingram’s Rouge in novel purse packets, Also sam- 
ple of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 
Windsor, Cariada 38 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A. 


Ingram’ Milkweed Cream 












There is Beauty in Every Jar—50c and $1.00 at Druggists’ 











The Only Way 


HE open season for week-ends is 

now reaching its perihelion, and 

a few suggestions about its direction 

and management may be welcome to 
amateurs, 

Baldly speaking, every week-end is 
an exchange of commodities. You 
rent out your personality, your edu- 
cation, your charm, whatever standing 
you may have, and your skill at cer- 
tain bodily exercises, in exchange for 
board and lodging, alcohol, and the 
companionship of others who do the 
same things and entertain about the 
same ideas as you do. The main 
question for you to consider is, how 
can you get the best of the bargain? 

Above all things, you should be con- 
structive and not destructive. Do not 
hack the furniture in your room, cut 
open the mattresses, or spill ink on 
the walls, or give measles or grip to 
the other guests. The most noble way 
is to make love to your hostess, win 
her good money at bridge, or marry 
one of the heiresses you may find 
roaming about the estate. 
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Illusions 
N illusion is something we believe in so much that we prefer it to reality. Hap- 
A piness is the ability to create and maintain one’s illusions on a paying basis. 
Every illusion should be properly supported. Some people are so mean 
that when an illusion rings their bell and asks for board and lodging, they slam the 
door in its face. 

It is better to maintain one or two illusions in good style, giving them constant care 
and nourishment, than it is to have so many that you have to flit too often from one to 
another. 

Without illusions we should lay so much stress on reality that life would not be 
worth living. Reality itself is the biggest illusion of all, but the most unprofitable, 
because it is the only one that pays no return on the investment. 

Life without illusions is like a bird without wings. 
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‘ PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.” NO.1 
j 4 «s e ” 
George Washington — Father of His Country 
. RY AMERICAN knows that without “Immortal Washington” 

our National Independence would have been impossible. Few, how. 

ever, know that the greatest battle of Washington's life was fought 

to secure for his countrymen the Constitution of the United States. 
Almost immediately after the Revolution it seemed that all the great sacrifice 
of blood and treasure had been in vain.‘The original thirteen states refused to 
work in harmony, either in spirit or in lay. The new Republic was totter- 
ing to its foundations. At this critical period in American history the most 
brilliant men of each state met in convention and unanimously elected 
ae as President-— undoubtedly the most momentous gathering of 
the kind the world has ever known. Here he displayed as great’ ability as 
law-maker as he had as a warrior. For months the Fathers of the Republic 
labored, and finally adopted our present National Law, which forever 
guarantees Religious, Commercial and Personal Liberty. This was in 1787. 
Seventy years later Anheuser-Busch established their great institution upon 
the tenets of the Federal Law which Washington did so much to create. 
Like all of the great men of his time he was a moderate user of good old 
barley brews. For three generations Anheuser-Busch have brewed honest 
malt and hop beers. To-day 7500 people are daily employed to keep pace 





with the ever-increasing public demand. The great popularity of their 
brand—BUDWEISER—due to quality, purity, mi and exquisite 


flavor, has made its sales exceed of any other beer by millions 
* ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 






Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 





























silitis are prevalent, guard 
against infection by gargling or 
spraying with 


LISTERINE 


S Listerine is a safe antiseptic— fl 
a reliable first aid in case of accidents. 4 


AAA ATHNVE 


after brushing the teeth. It corrects 
acid mouth and keeps the teeth 
and gums in healthy condition. 
Keep a bottle ot Listerine in your 
desk at the office. Take a bottle home 
for family use. When you start ona 
trip put a bottle in your grip. 
Listerine is soldin 54 toreign coun- 
tries besides America. Avoid imita- 
tions and substitutes. Demand the 
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Sold by all druggists 
Four Sizes—15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Laboratories: 








St. Louis Toronto 




















The Best Selling Book 


in America 


THE 
TURMOIL 


By Booth Tarkington 


“T think this is the best novel that he 
has written; and apart from this charm, 
it is a book every American ought to 
read.”—WiLtiam Lyon Pue -ps,. of 
Yale University. 

F. P. A., writing in the V. Y. Tribune 
of his Grand Tour, says: “I don’t have 
to see the Great Salt Lake. Far pleas- 
anter to read ‘The Turmoil,’ and to 
realize that Booth Tarkington is quite 
as important in the nation’s develop- 
ment as Pikes Peak or Uintah Mountain 
Range. I’m prouder of him, if you 
must know.” J/lustrated, Cloth, $1.35 net 
Limp-Leather, Thin-Paper Ed., $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


‘ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S&S. N. CO. 
Full information from - 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St.,N.Y. 























When sore throat and ton- ||| 


4 
Use Listerine as a tooth and mouth wash i | 
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Rhymed Reviews 


The Harbor 
(By Ernest Poole. The Macmillan Co.) 


N boyhood, reared on Brooklyn’s 
shores, 
I grew to loathe the squalid Harbor 
And all its drunken stevedores 
Who rarely patronize a barber. 


To study style, I spent my day 
In college; then I dwelt in Paris, 
Then came back home. And, while the 
Bay 
Was scarcely yet my stella maris, 


I had to make a living, hence 
I wrote of it—my heavy villain, 
The Harbor, served me in a sense. 
Then came my future bride, Miss 
Dillon. 


Her father was an engineer; 
He planned to make the Harbor 
splendid— 
A grand, free port without a peer! 
His dreams were mine; my hatreds 
ended, 


Efficiency became my god. 
I wrote of Might and Huge Suc- 
cesses. 
Then came a dockmen’s strike to prod 
My soul with other Doubts and 
Guesses. 


I saw my Harbor’s grimmest side— 
A hell of torments yet unspoken 
For slaves who, stifled, drudged and 
died 
By ruthless Hurry crushed and 
broken. 


And while I’ve learned that Art is 
good, 
That Science gives us noble powers, 
I know that only Brotherhood 
Can make them serve this world of 
ours. 


So when you have a day of rest, 
You'd better sit beneath the arbor 
Or roof or tree, and read the best 
Of recent books, about “The 
Harbor”. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Untold 


Young Walter had heard the expres- 
sion “untold wealth”, and was consid- 
erably puzzled as to its meaning. That 
evening when his father came home, 
however, he became enlightened as to 
the definition. 

“Father,” said he, “what is untold 
wealth? ” 

“The property you keep from the in- 
come tax list, my son.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





In the MAY || 


SCRIBNER_ 
By Edith Wharton 





























Paris in War Time—The 
Look of Paris. 


General George W. Goethals’s 
own story of The Building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 





French Memories of Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury America, by Charles H. Sherrill. 
The early days of Yale, Harvard, Brown 
and Princeton, the old schoolmasters, yellow 
journalism of the day, election scenes. 
Illustrated. 


The New Canadian National Trans- 
continental Railway, by Duncan Mac- 
Pherson. The Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 


way that leads across the Rockies, British 
Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba. _I[Ilustrated. 











|The Freelands, John Galsworthy’s 
greatest novel. 








A Brother of the Angle, by Willis 
Boyd Allen. The pleasures of fishing 
and of the life in the open. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost. 





Short Stories you will read and re- 
member: “Baytop,” by Armistead C. 
Gordon, author of “Maje.” A story of 
Uncle Jonas, Ommirandy, and an old cav- 
alry horse who hadn’t forgotten commands. 
—“Sinews of War,” by Anne Eliot Trum- 
bull. Thestory of two beautiful horses, Hans 
and Gretel, of the Austrian Tyrol, and of 
how they fared in the great war.—“ Middle 
Age,” by Alice Duer Miller. A story of 
the days when life is hard to begin again. 





In the Field of Art: An article on the 
work of the great Spanish painter Ignacio 
Zuloaga, with a frontispiece, reproduced in 
colors, of his famous “Gypsy Dancer in 
Toreador Costume.” 








Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine may begin with any number. 
The subscription price is $3.00 a year. Remittances by draft, express 
or postal money order, or in curr if sent by registered mail. 
extra for Canadian postage. For other countries in the postal 
union single subscriptions $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, NEW YORK 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Another Great Discovery 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 








Target Prection 
(All in the day’s work) 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Time to Cast Off 
(Why sea-captains go mad) 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


Life Prints 
Color 


Think of a friend who may enjoy 
owning a few of these clever prints. 
Printed on fine plate-marked Bristol 
board, size 12 x16 inches. 


Price 25 cents each. 


Shipped prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Who Did That ? 
(See the culprit) 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


How the Rumor Started 


(“And all who told it added something new, 


And all who heard it made enlargements, too”. 
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PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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One-half Ton Lighter 


Than the Big Heavy Electrics 


Not a Small Car 


The New Light Baker Electric 
Coupe is a full-sized light weight 
car of the highest possible quality. 
It offers all the advantages of 
light weight (easy steering, easy 


handling, low upkeep expense), 
Plus Full Speed, Full Mileage, 


Full Power and Full Strength. 











The Baker Motor Vehicle Company 
Cleveland 


Broughams, Coupes, Roadsters, 
Commercial Trucks 











The New Light Baker Electric Coupe 








